a characteristic shrug and says, 'In these circumstances we are
all agreed3.

Germany is condemned. Of her own will, she has torn up a
treaty and proclaimed her intention to rearm, although she had
pledged herself not to.

In the lobbies I meet another of my useful friends, who mur-
murs to me that he hears that the British Government has
seized on that demand of Hitler's, made to Simon in Berlin,
for a third of the British naval strength. The British Govern-
ment, he tells me, rather likes the idea. It is already negotiating
with Hitler for an agreement.

I do not believe it. England five minutes before has voted
for the condemnation of the treaty-breaker, who has proclaimed
her rearmament without the consent of the other signatories to
the peace treaty; now England herself is negotiating with the
treaty-breaker, without reference to the other signatories, to
have a limit put at least on that branch of rearmament, naval
rearmament, which particularly threatens herself?

No, that can't be true. But it is, murmurs my acquaintance.

Sir Robert Vansittart passes, permanent head of the British
Foreign Office. Simons may come and go, but the Crowes and
Tyrrells and Vansittarts last quite a long time, though not for
ever. I ask him if the news is true. Oh yes, he says immediately,
quite true. A few days later it is known all over the world. Sir
John himself had invited Hitler to send delegates to London
without a word to France.

Those foreigners imputed duplicity to England on this ac-
count. In France they have an obsession, as you know, about
England being perfidious, and a few weeks later M. Laval, Sir
John's neighbour of the Council Table, told a French audience
that he had given England a piece of his mind about this
transaction 'and even those who consider me too moderate
would perhaps think I had gone rather far if they knew the
exact terms which I used*.

Whereas all the world knows that France and M. Laval
always let England down, and never more so than in the
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